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: PUBLISHED WEEKLY. ness, and was ready to wish I had not been there,|Isaac Starr’s. A Friend from Maryland, dis- 
ce : supposing from my distress that I had done wrong|coursing about discipline, advanced some views 
he Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. | jn submitting to the appointment. As I was sitting} which were painful to me. I said little to it then, 
“a Gentes enh. gous cee te silent and retired, a way of access unexpectedly | but it stuck with me, and I thought it safest to let 
ri- opened to me to lay my condition before the Lord,|/him know it. The next morning I signified to him 
JOHN RICHARDSON, to whom I could appeal as knowing that I had no|that I had thought of the proposition he had made 
fen evil design in giving up to the request of the meet-| yesterday, nearly to this effect ‘that an order of 
2 at NO. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP sTaIRs, jing. Although I had consented with great reluc-|a Yearly Meeting, was as imperfect a rule for us 
rge PRILADELPEIA. tance, yet it was not from an unwillingness to serve|to square our conduct by, as the scriptures were 
ud. Him or his people, but from a sense of inability to|for a rule of faith; and therefore we ought not to 
the act to the advantage of his cause. The Lord who|pay such an implicit regard to an order of a Yearly 
a Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|!8 rich in mercy, and accepts a man according to| Meeting; nor should it be obligatory upon us, but 
ie months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ;| What he hath, was pleased to regard my fervent|as it agreed with the dictates of Truth in our own 
ing to any part of the United States, for three months, if|application, and to hold forth to me the sceptre of|hearts; which was the principal discipline that 
1ni- paid in advance, six and a-half cents. bis love. I thought it a token of his gracious ac-|ought to be regarded, and that for him, or any- 
——X—X—K—"_l_ls——X—S!!|ceptance of my honest although weak endeavours. | body else to comply with the directions of a Yearly 
- tye _ For “The Friend.” | It laid me under a fresh obligation, and wrought a| Meeting, without being convinced of the justice of 
Benjamin Ferris. willingness to follow and serve him in any way he|it in himself, was no way meritorious, but really 
(Continued from page 58.) might require of me. As this favourable visitation|hurtful, and that he thought ought not to be en- 
Diary continued.—‘‘First month 24th, 1762.| gradually passed off, a sense of nothingness again|joined by any Yearly Meeting, which he looked 
ean, First day. In the early part of our afternoon| prevailed, and seeing the proper qualifications of ajupon to be fur from infallible.’ 
oba meeting, whilst in silence, I thought I never before|clerk to be great, and myself little acquainted} “I then observed that although I did not be- 
= had had such a prospect of the excellency of that|therewith, I was low and dejected. lieve a bare outward conformity to forms or rules 
$10, fellowship and union, which those who are born| “ These thoughts so prevailed, that I was afraid |of the church, however, well adapted, would entitle 
$2, again, are gathered into. This union being purely|to speak to John Stephenson, although I much de-|us to salvation, yet a conformity was necessary 
Ving spiritual, and requiring no corporeal medium, or|sired it, for I felt for him much affection. I there-|in those who profess themselves members of that 
r% external means to increase or continue it, seemed |fore stayed at home all that evening and let these|charch over which Christ is the head and law- 
ties, to me plainly to point out that such, though in an distressing thoughts have their course. In the morn-|giver. Her institutions are in wisdom and ought 
aul, inconceivably greater and more exalted degree of|ing, Third month 11th, I concluded that I would go|to be obligatory upon her members, whether every 
glory and perfection, will be the harmony and union | and see him, let the event be what it might, remei- individual is clearly convinced of the necessity and 
of the righteous in heaven. I want words to ex-|bering that saying, ‘ Let the righteous smite me, it|justice thereof or not. I believed that an implicit 
press the sense I then had of it; and I found it|shall be a kinduess, and let him reprove me, it shall|compliance for order’s sake, with such institutions 
é much more comfortable to feel, than it is easy now|be an excellent oil, which shall not break my head.’|of the church, would be my indisputable duty, 
apila to describe or communicate to another, the sense I|So I went to his lodgings, and after I sat down,| whilst I professed myself a member thereof; and 
, the had of it at that time.” - Jobn spoke very kindly and encouragingly to me, |that it would be unwarrantable and unsafe for me 
ckets On the 27th of this month he addressed an im-|expressing his satisfaction with my acting as clerk,|to resist and oppose such rules and conclusions, 
Ue portant letter on negro slavery to a Friend, which,|and that it settled and remained with bim that ||under any pretence of nonconvincement, for that 
clock has already been published in this paper, and is|ought to be kept to it. He said for my encourage-| might proceed from my own unfaithfulness, and it 
5 ie therefore now omitted, as is also (for the same|ment that Friends put him iuto that service when| would open a direct door for libertinism. As to 
h st, reason) one of considerable extent escribing the| he was very young, and that he could say in rev-|the view, that because of danger of becoming tvo for- 
The Christian Indians. erent thankfulness, it had a very edifying effect|mal and like other societies, depending on external 
rr ” Diary “Second month 8th. I attended ourjupon him, greatly improving him in a careful feel-|means and ceremonies, we ought to regard the dis- 
et Quarterly Meeting, as I have done for the most|ing after the mind of Trath, in the execution of|cipline of Truth in the heart, rather than any rules 
part since I was fifteen years old. This has not|that important charge. This, with some tender|or orders of a Yearly Meeting, I answered that 
been altogether out of curiosity or custom, but|advice upon the occasion, made such a deep and|as experience had confirmed the proposition, that ~ 
RLS rather from a principle of duty, which I knew/bumbling impression on my mind, asI hope | shall|the nearer people kept to the Spirit of ‘Truth in 
+ Bal: not that I ever was more seusible than at this/not soon forget. themselves, the more and better use they made of 
: will time; returned home with the evidence of peace. “Fourth month 2nd. Robert Proud and Sus-)the scriptures, so also was it with the discipline of 
orm “Third month 10th. John Stephenson and|anna Hatton coming to Wilmington to be at our|the church. That therefore the keeping near to 
William Brown were at our Monthly Meeting, and |General Meeting, Susanna lodged at our house; 1|the Spirit of Truth was so far from taking away 
. now I may observe, that my father being afflicted| was glad of her company, she having been made |the use of the scriptures, and the solemn conclusions 
7 with sore eyes, the meeting desired that I might) formerly a messenger of good to me. of the church, that they were rendered more use- 
officiate as clerk for that time, as I had once before.| “Fourth month 3rd. In the evening we had a|ful thereby. The conclusions of the meetings 
With some reluctance, 1 yielded to the request. I religious sitting in our family, wherein we that are|should be cautiously contradicted, for such contra- 
001 at felt extremely poor and destitute of good, and|young, were advised to be true to the trust com-|dictions seem to strike at the very foundation of 
, blamed myself for having consented to serve, for| mitted to us. discipline, and tend to introduce the same spirit 
io. I thought I made such a poor hand of it, that} “4th. This evening a Friend gave me some|that opposed the first settling and establishing 
att John and William wou!d blame the meeting for|tender counsel, respecting a faithful improvement| meetings for that purpose, which alleged that peo- 
bomas Proposing, and me for consenting to undertake it.|of the earnest penny, advising me not to sink un-|ple should be left to the spirit in themselyes as the 
27th ¢ Thad been apprehensive that it would be my lot|der discouragement, which he believed I was very|only rule, and there was need of no other. This 
Fe of | SOMetime to act in that station, if I continued|subject to, but faithfully to mind my guide, the|was the very foundation of anarchy and ranterism. 
ag faithful, but was willing to think the time bad not| Spirit of Truth, which will ever ‘give to the hum-|I made some other close observations, and a Friend 
wae | Yetcome. Having no selfish design in submitting, | ble followers of the Lamb, the victory. from Chester county being present, also united with 
1 secretly breathed for help to the source of all] “23rd. I set out with some other Friends for|me and was very helpful.* The- Friend from 
nk. 





strength, and endeavoured to do the best I could.|Duck Creek General Meeting. After attending 
After meeting I was left in much poverty and weak-|George’s Creek Meeting, some of us lodged at 





* Thomas Lightfoot. 
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Maryland seemed rather displeased, got up and| 
went away somewhat abruptly, nevertheless I felt; 
the answer of peace herein, which was my only 
support, for although I engaged in it from a sense 
of duty, it was in much poverty, fear, and weak- 
ness, he being a man of parts, and of some ac- 
count. 

“We were at Duck Creek Monthly Meeting the 
same day, in managing the bu:iness whereof, I 
thought great weakness appeared, and the want of 
truly concerned, clean-handed men. Many of the 
wembers were defiled by slave keeping, and seve- 
ral of the preparative meetings deficient in answer- 
ing the queries. This was remarked to them, 
though little notice seemed taken. 

“ After meeting I was so low in my mind, I 
concluded that | was not worthy to go with the 
Friends whom I came in company with, and there- 
fore proposed going to another place. When I 
went to take leave of one of them, a ministering 
Friend, she asked me what she bad done, that 1 
intended to turn her off, and so directly concluded 
to go where I was going. This may appear a 
small matter to some, but to poor me, at that time 
it proved reviving and humbly encouraging. ‘Ihe 
peaceful quiet of mind, and solid satisfaction I 
was favoured with this evening, was worthy of 
grateful remembrance; and notwithstanding the 
low times that fall to my lot, I am enabled to de- 
sire [ may still follow the Lord in the way of his 
own appointment, 

“25th, First-day. After meeting I had had 
a desire for an opportunity with a vertain active 
Friend of that meeting, and two Friends agreed 
to accompany me. I imparted something that 
was on my wind to him, and took leave, but was 
still not quite easy. The Friend though perhaps 
well meaning, yet I thought he was too full of 
other things, to let a proper care and concern 
for the welfare of the church, and the mainte- 
nance of the discipline have sufficient place in 
his mind I wrote to him on the 26th, and 
after hinting something that was on my mind to 
another Friend,* 1 parted with my company and 
came home, attended with poverty and fear; my 
fervent desires were, that the Lord might not 
spare, until every thing was done away, which in- 
terrupted my union and cowmunion with him. 
An increase in which blessed experience, is more 
desirable than riches, honour or length of days. 

“ Friend, Fenwick Fisher,—Being brought, in 
some degree, under a sense of the low and suf- 
fering state of Friends within the compass of your 


meeting, and that divers branches of Truth’s tes-| 


timony seem likely to fall to the ground for want 
of faithfulness, and a right conccrn in those of the 
foremost rank among you, we feel desire that an 
increase of care, and a renewed fervent concern 
under a feeling of the afflicting condition of things 
might rest upon thee. We de-ire that above every 
other consideration this might engage thy atteution 
and that a fervent travail of soul might be thine, 
to know ability to do the Lord’s work and service 
daily renewed, that so, through his power thou 
might be enabled according to thy measure to bear 
up and support the suffering cause of Truth and 
righteousness, within your borders. We think it 
loudly calls for the help of all who wish it well, 
not only by a spiritual exercise for their own growth 
which will strengthen the church, but also by an 
earnest endeavour to support the discipline, and to 
stretch and enforce its rules impartially upon 
transgressors, as in the wisdom of Truth they may 
be led, which wisdom we firmly believe, will 


* Thomas Lightfoot, who joined with him in signing 
the letter. 


never be wanting to the rightly concerned in the} Livingstone, who, calling them “black rascals,” 
work. From thy real friends, says “they stand deliberately and watch for the 
Benjamin Ferris, whites, which, on coming out of their holes, they 
Thos. Lightfoot, Jr. instantly seize, putting them to death.” Perhaps 
Duck Creek, 26th of Fourth mo., 1762. the whites were kidnappers, in which case they 
(To be continued.) served the white rascals right. Though I have 
2 Ph 
. never seen an encounter, it is, nevertheless, true 
African Ants. that the blacks do subdue the whites whenever 
We take the following account of these curious|they meet. In fact they go, as do no other crea- 
creatures from Delany's Official Report of the re-|tures known to natural science, in immense, incal- 
cent Niger Valley Exploring Party :— culable numbers—and I do not think that I exagger- 
Drivers, as every person already knows, are|jate if 1 say that I have more than once seen more 
black ants, whose reputation is as bad for attacking|than six hogsheads of them travelling together, 
living avimals, and even buman beings, as the ter-|had they been measured—and along the entire 
mites for attacking clothing. This creature, like|line of march, stationed on each side of the col- 
its white cousin, is also an instrument in the hands|umns, there are warriors or soldiers to guard them, 
of Providence as a sanitary means, and to the re-|who stand sentry, closely packed side by side 
verse of the other is carnivorous, feeding upon all|with their heads towards the column, which passes 
flesh, whether fresh or putrified. Like the white,}on as rapidly as a flowing stream of water. I 
for the purpose of destroying the superabundance/|have traced a column for more than a mile, whose 
of vegetable, certainly these black ants were de-|greatest breadth was not more than a yard, and 
sigued by Providence to destroy the excess of ani-|the least not less than a foot. 
mal life which, in the nature of things, would be emcee 
brought forth, with little or no destruction without Wanderings over Bible Lands and Seas. 
them; and although much is said about their at-|peryet, SHILOH, AND THE WELL AT SYCHAR, 
tacking persons, | will venture the opinion that * (Concluded from page 59.) 
there is not one of these attacks a person toevery| It is said that no place in Palestine is more ab- 
ten thousand mosquitoes in America, as it is only|solutely identified as connected with an event in 
by chance, and not by search after it, that drivers|the history of our Lord than this spot. And this 
attack persons. spot at the meeting of the valleys, links together 
How they travel.—They usually go in search of|the sacred history of more than three thousand 
food in narrow rows, say from half an inch to aj years, 
hand’s breadth, as swiftly as a running stream} Here is Jacob’s well, dug by the prudent patri- 
of water, and may, in their search, enter a house|arch, (whose father, Isaac, had had so many dis- 
in their course—if nothing attract them around it|putes about wells,) in the parcel of ground he 
—when, in such cases, they spread over the floor,| bought of Hamor, and, perhaps, at once yiven to 
walls, and ceiling; and finding no insect or creep-|Josepb, then the only son of Rachel. Here the 
ing thing to destroy, they gather again on the/children of Israel laid the body of Joseph, which 
floor, and leave the premises in the regular order|they had brought embalmed from Egypt. Here 
in which they entered. Should they encounter ajouve of the most dramatic scenes in Jewish history 
person when on these excursions, though in bed,|was enacted, when the whole multitude of victor- 
does he but lie still and not disturb them, the|ious Israel, with the strangers among them, the 
good-hearted negro insects will even pass over the} women and the children, stood in two great com- 
person without harm or molestation; but if dis-|panies, covering these two hills, and probably the 
turbed, they will retaliate by a sting as readily as|valiey between and around them, whilst Joshua 
a bee when the hive is disturbed, though their|read the blessings and the curses of the law succes- 
sting, so far from being either dangerous or severe, |sively from Ebal and Gerizim, and, from time to 
is simply like the severe sting of a mosquito. An/|time, the deep Amen of the nation echoed from 
aged missiouary gentleman, of twenty-five years’|height to height, and swept through the plain. 
experience, informed me that an entire myriad|And bere Jesus, with all these recollections speak- 
(this term is given to a multitude of drivers, as|ing to him from hill and valley, “ being wearied 
their number can never be less than ten thousand | with the journey, sate thus on the well.” And to 
—and I am sure that I have seen as many mil-|us all the other memories of the plain shine through 
lions together) passed over him one night in bed, |the light of the last. 
without one stiuging him. Indeed, both the black| We turned off a little to the right to see this 
aud white ants are quite harmless as to personal |sacred spot, but a very great disappoiutment awaited 
injury, and very beneficial in a sanitary point. us. Until last January, they told us, the well had 
How to drive them out of the houses.—There is|been preserved—a relic of three thousand years, 
much more in the imagination than the reality |and ofone hour worth them all! Until last January 
about these things; and one important fact I must|you could sit on the edge of the well, and look down 
not omit, that, however great the number of dri-|into the depths too deep for Him to draw from. 
vers, a simple light set in the middle of the floor|But this year the Arabs had broken and scattered 
will clear the room of them in ten minutes. In/|the stones, and filled the well with rubbish. The 
this case they do not form in column, but go out/|Christians and Turks had been at war in Nablous, 
in hasty confusion, each effecting as quick retreat}a Turk had been accidently killed by a Christian; 
aud safe escape for himself as possible, forming|and they told us the filling up of this well was an 
their line of march outside of the house, where they |act of revenge on the part of the Moslems, knowing 
meet from all quarters of their points of escape. |how sacred it was to Christians. It made us feel 
How to destroy them.—Chloride of sodium or|very bitterly, as we stood among the scattered 
common salt (fine), slightly damped, will entirely|stones and heaps of rubbish where the well bad 
destroy the termites; and acetum or vinegar, or|been. 
acetic acid either, will destroy or chase off the| Near this melancholy ruin is the tomb called 
drivers. Joseph’s. It is a holy place of the Moslems, plas- 
Their pugnacious and martial character,—I|tered and domed like the tombs of Mohammedan 
cannot indorse the statement from personal know-|saints. But there is one interesting feature about 
ledge of the desperate hostility which the drivers|it in connection with Jacob's blessing to Joseph, 
manifest towards the termites, as given by Dr.|comparing him to the “ fruitful bough by a well 
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whose branches run over the wall.” A fine old|lowed him faithfully; they had gone to buy him} Here, in the bosom of the hills, amongst the 
vine springs out of the tomb throwing its green|food while he rested. But when we turn from the/ figs, pomegranates, and mulberries festooned with 
leaves and fruitful branches over the wall. Samaritan woman to them, it is like turning from} vines, on the fresh grass under the shade of the 

As we rode to and from this tomb some peas-|earnest, intelligent eyes which read our every|grey olives, and among the delicious sound of many 
ants, working in the fields, warned us away from|glance, to a dull prosaic countenance, beaming,| waters, our Lord abode and taught for two days, 
the place with farious gestures, but whether they |indeed, with the best intentions, but understanding] and the Samaritans understood him as, perhaps, 
thought our own infidel feet would desecrate Jo-|neither glance nor illustration, but exactly the|ncither Pharisee nor apostle had yet done, to be 
seph’s Tomb, or our horses’ feet injure their fields, |literal words we say and no more. Jesus said,|not only indeed the Christ, but “ the Saviour of the 


we could not make out. Perhaps they were venting |“ I have meat to eat that ye know not of;” and 
on our innocent heads some of the wrongs inflicted |the disciples, who had walked with him from Jeru- 
on them by our late companions, the Bashi-|salem, aud listened for months to his teaching, of 
Bazouks. ; which almost every sentence was an illustration, 
We paused once more before entering the valley|had no idea that he could mean anything by 
of Sychar, by the sacred ruined well. Except that |“ meat” but something to eat ! 
sacred relic itself, all was unchanged. Down that} Women and the Pharisees often understood our 
narrow valley the woman came with her pitcher|Lord best. The Pharisees, because their under- 
whilst Jesus was resting on this well. The Sav-|standings were sharpened by dislike and fear, and 
iour and the sinner met alone, and to her at first |‘‘they knew hespoke those parables against them ;” 
he was nothing more than a stranger and an alien|and women, because their hearts were warm,— 
from her race. Then followed that rapidly vary-|they felt what he meant, felt that sinners might 
ing dialogue with its vivid imagery, taken, as so|bathe his feet with tears; that He must help a 
constantly in our Lord’s conversations or sermons, |mother whose young daughter was possessed, whe- 
from the things in sight at the time; the imagery |ther Pheenican or Hebrew: that He would welcome 
so suddenly abandoned to flash the unexpected |\thelove which broke the alabaster vase, and poured 
light on her conscience. Then the answer of the lout the precious ointment. 
woman, betraying how, in hearts where no human| I wonder if the disciples understood the next 


eye would suspect a serious thought, deep religious | 
perplexities may be dimly stirring, and how theo-| 
logical uncertainty and moral laxity accompany 
each other. Probably not a person in Sychar sus- 
pected that Samaritan woman of having a con- 
science, still less of weighing the merits of various 
religions, and expecting a Christ who would solve | 
all difficulties. Was there, she seems to have| 
thought, indeed, after all, a true faith to be found? | 
The Jews believed one thing and her people ano- 
ther, and there might, perhaps, be much to be said 
on both sides; the balance of probabilities was! 
pretty even, but might there, indeed, be One who) 
would tell her absolutely which was right? There 
certainly was one before her, no empty disputant | 
on her own level, speaking without authority, but | 
“a prophet,” who knew all ber life, yet did not | 
seorn to speak to her. To Him the secret per- | 
plexities of the doubting, sin-burdened heart came | 
out. 

Words, altogether new to her, came in reply.| 
The controversy was carried to a higher level than | 





parable which our Saviour spoke, or perplexed 
themselves as to what he could mean by there be- 
ing “four months to harvest,” and yet the fields, 
so obviously green with the young corn, being 
“white already to harvest?” 

Probably the eye of the Master directed them 
to the explanation, as turning from the broad 
valley behind him, green with the young corn, He 
said, “ Lijt up your eyes and look on the fields 
white for harvest,” and as he said so, glanced up 
the valley of Sychar, and watched the Samaritans 
coming to him,—the golden first-fruits of the har- 
vest of the Gentiles. 

They came down that deep valley, probably 
guided by the woman, no doubt conversing in 
eager groups as they came, and questioning and 
re-questiouing her on account of whose saying they 
had come. And when they reached the well 
where the Saviour and the disciples were still lin- 
gering, they besought him that he would tarry with 
them. 

It was a new incident in that life spent among 


world,” 

It was Saturday evening as we rode up that 
lovely valley. Our tents were pitched outside the 
town under the thick shade of trees, amongst a 
chorus of streams flowing on every side. And here 
we were to remain for nearly two days, from Sat- 
urday uotil Monday. 


The Highest Cataract in the World, 

Starr King writes to the Boston Transcript 
from California, the following interesting descrip- 
tion of one of the most remarkable of the natural 
phenomena of that State :— 

The Yosemite Cataract is the highest in the 
world yet known. ‘The portion of the granite 
wall of the valley which rises opposite the hotel, 
is more than three thousand feet high. In a su- 
perbly arranged nook or bend, in the precipitous 
rampart, the cataract is framed. Greely, in the 
account of a very hurried visit to the valley, a 
year ago, calls it “a tape-line of water dropped 
from the sky.” Perhaps it is so toward the close 
of the dry season; but as we saw it the blended 
wajesty aud beauty of it, apart from the general 
sublimities of the Yosemite gorge, would repay a 
journey of a thousand miles, There was no de- 
ficiency of water. It was a powerful stream 
thirty-five feet broad, fresh from the Nevada, that 
made the plunge from the brow of the awful pre- 
cipice ; and as the valley is only a mile in width, 
our delightful resting place on the southerly bank 
of the Merced, in the pass, afforded us the most 
favourable angle for enjoying its exhaustless charms. 

Like sheet lightning, 

Ever bright’ning, 
With a low melodious thunder, 
All day and all night it is ever drawn, 
From the brain of the purple mountain, 
Which stands in the distance yonder. 

The thunder, however, though certainly melodi- 
ous is by no means low, as our readers may ima- 


her thoughts had reached. It was to be no more |bitter enemies, and disciples so slow in understand-|gine, when the measure of the fall is reported to 


Jew or Sagnaritan ; but God and adoring men and jing and heart. The people of Sychar had seen|them. 


At the first leap it clears 1,497 feet; then 


women. No more Gerizim, or Sion; but the Father | nowiracle, they had heard none of those unequalled |it tumbles down a series of steep stairways 402 


and the human spirit. 

One more secret lay in her heart. Through all 
that life of sin and doubt a dim desire and longing 
had lived on. The Christ was coming, the expec- | 
tation of Jew and Samaritan alike. Ove who! 


discourses. ‘they had only heard that One sat on 
the well, at the opening of their valley, a stranger 
who saw with prophetic insight into the inmost 
heart and the past life, a Jew who did not scorn 
to have dealings with Samaritans. They came all 


feet, and then makes a jnmp to the meadows, 518 
feet more. The three pitches are in full view, 
making a fal] of more than 2,400 feet. 

But it is the upper and highest cataract that is 
the most wonderful to the eye, as well as most 


could answer all the heart's questions was coming.|that way in the evening from their city, simply| musical. The cliff is so sheer, that there is no 


One who could read all the heart’s secrets was| 
before her. In words, at least, she made no in- | 
ference, but all the secret aspirations of her soul 
were poured forth. 

And she found the answer to which, perhaps, her 
heart had already almost sprung, “I that speak | 


because they had some dim hope of finding the 
Messiah there. 

And wheu they found Him they recognized him. 
We do not read that he wrought any wonders 
among them. We wight think it was impossible 
for him to come to any place without being troubled 


break in the body of the water during the whole 
of its descent of more than a quarter of a mile. 
It pours in a curve from the summit, fifteen hun- 
dred feet (height of six Park Street spires, remem- 
ber), to the basin that hoards it but a moment for 
the cascades that follow. And what endless com- 


unto thee am He.” ‘Then, also down this valley, {with compassion by its sorrows as well as by its| plexities and opulence of beauty in the forms and mo- 


unless they had bought bread in that village on | 
the hillside nearer, came back the disciples. | 
The woman had placed her pitcher by the well. | 


sins, and healing bodies as well as souls. But we 


are told nothing of the kind. And for eighteen} 


hundred years since then, his heart being the same, 


tions of the cataract: It is comparatively nar- 
row at the top of the precipice, although, as we said, 
the tide that pours over is thirty-five feet broad. 


It was not in her hands. She had not drawn any|and his arm not shortened, he has been content, But it widens as it descends, and curves a little on 


water for herself or for Jesus. But she had under- | 


whilst healing souls, to let bodily sickness fulfil its 


one side as it widens, so that it shapes itself, be- 


stood Him, as so few did. Water-pot, water, all) work of discipline. Perhaps he could trust these|fore it reaches its first bowl of granite, into the 


were forgotten. There were men in Sychar who | 
wanted the Christ as she had; there were hearts! 
there who looked for him. She had good news to} 


Samaritans evough to treat them in the same way. 
He abode there two days. 
Up this valley, which we were entering, He 


figure of the comet that glowed on our sky two 
years ago. More beautiful than the comet, how- 
ever, we can see the substance of this watery loye- 


take. And up that valley, to the city out of sight; walked with that listening company and the won-/liness ever renew itself, and ever pour itself away, 
behind the foiding of those hills, sped her eager |dering disciples. Beside this stream they went to|Our readers have seen the splendid rockets, that 


Bteps. 
‘The disciples loved their Master, they had fol- 


that white cluster of flat-roofed houses, nestling 
among the thick trees. 


burst into serpents of fire. This cataract seems to 
shoot out a thousan: serpentine beads or knots of 












































































































































































































































































































































































































water, which wriggle down deliberately through; As he continued faithful to the manifestations 
the air, and expend themselves in mist before half|of Divine Grace, he was more and more instructed |to watchfulness and care, that they might have 
the descent is over. Then a new set bursts from|in the things appertaining to the kingdom of God, I their lamps trimmed and their lights burning, and 
the body and sides of the fall, with the samejand a gift in the ministry of the Gospel was com-|be prepared to meet the Bridegroom of souls at 


fortune on the remaining distance; and thus the|mitted to him in the 20th year of his age. His | his coming, which would be at an hour of which they 
most charming fretwork of watery nodules, each;communications in this line being delivered in| mi 


ght not be aware. 
trailing its vapoury chain for a hundred feet or|much plainness and godly sincerity, and his life) Throughout his life, he had many afflictions and 


more, is woven all over the cascade, which swings, |and conversation adorning the doctrine he preached, | those of various kinds, which he had been throu 

now and then, thirty-feet each way on the moun-|his ministry was very acceptable to the church.|supporting grace enabled to bear with exemplary 
tain side, as if it were a pendulum of watery lace.| His humility was great, his faith was fervent and|patience and resignation. During his last illo 

Once in a while, too, the wind manages to get strong, and the divine graces of the spirit were|which was of six weeks duration, his bodily pain 
back of the fall between it and the cliffs, and then |sweetly manifested by him in harmonious union. |was great, and he suffered much from oppression 
it will whirl it round and round for two or three| On the 4th day of the Fourth month, 1734, he! of breathing, being afilicted both with asthma and 
hundred feet, as if it were deterained to try the|was married to Mary Corker. He was a joiner|dropsy. During all his sufferings he wasnever heard 
experiment of twisting it to wring it dry. We|by trade, and although feeble in body, he was very |to murmur or complain, but on the contrary he often 
could lie for hours, never tired of gazing on this|examplary in buisness, by diligence and industry |expressed his thankfulness that he was so merci- 
cataract, but ever hungry for more of the witch-|striving to earn an honest livelihood, being very | fully dealt with. His prayers were often ferventl 
eries of motion and grace that refine and soften its|desirous of owing no man anything but love. The! put up to the Lord God of mercy and strength 
grandeur. innocent openness and christian affability which 


that he might be supported in patience to the end, 
Vor “The Friena” |°U@tacterized his intercourse with others, led many |His petitions were graciously granted, and as he 





would be short, and fervently exhorted his hearers 


——_~ e—__——_ 





' of other religious denominations to converse with |lay, drawing towards his close, he was enabled to 
a BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES him, and opened the way for him to uphold the|speak to the edification and comfort of those who 

Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members : ad : a Le 4 h 7 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. truth, to administer counsel and caution when it/visited him. A fervent love of the brethren, which 
menue daneuene seemed needed. Indeed, amongst those drawn to|had been one of his most striking characteristics 


: Sa him, by his courtesy and kindness, were even evil-|through life, was conspicuously in dominion in the 
Robert Roberts was born in Merion, in the doers, and evil speakers, to whom he administered |hour of death. His life of dedication being 
provinee of Pennsylvania, Twelfth month 15th, 1685. | »obukes, which he did, we are told, ‘in the plain-/crowned with a close of grace and peace, his 
His parents were members of the religious society | noss of an upright zeal for the promotion of piety |friends felt a blessed assurance, that to him all 
of Friends, concerned to educate their children in| 944 virtue, tempered with true brotherly kindness |sorrow was ended, and that from the church mili- 
the fear of the Lord. Their labours in regard to} ang charity.” He respected “not the person of tant in its mingled conflicts and rejoicing, he had 
this, their son, appear to have been blessed to him. | ih, proud, nor [esteemed] the rich man because of|passed to the church triumphant, wherein all is 
From a memorial issued by the Monthly Meeting) his riches, but with christian freedom, declaring |glory and endless rejoicing. 
of Haverford, it appears that Robert, “ by his re-!the truth to his neighbours, and he was thus in| ‘The promise of his God to him was fulfilled ; of 
ligious advancement in the Truth, was a true pat-| private ag well as in public a preacher of righteous- | his small estate, enough remained at his death to 
tern of piety, and in his several stations as an elder, | 1... » pay his funeral expences. His death took place 
overseer and clerk of this meeting, was very service-| Ty his public ministry he was zealous in con-|Third month 26th, 1768, and his funeral was at- 
able.” * His life and ae tended to! demning errors in christian principle and departures|tended by great numbers of his fellow citizens of 
uprightness and true moderation. His walk be-|in christian practice. He was constantly and fer-| various denominations, to whom his christian con- 
ing in sincerity and according “to the Truth he vently concerned to press upon his hearers the|duct and examplary, cheerful disposition, had en- 
made profession of, he attained a good ompems, Net necessity of obedience to the teachings of Divine |deared him. 
only among Friends but others, verifying that/Grace, a measure or manifestation of which is . a ee 
assage ot Scripture, “ a good name is better than| |; ’ . God's love to Man.—Where shall we go for 
ee g given to every man, to profit withal. He knew ‘ ; 8 
precious ointment, and the day of our death better| fon experi ore : |manifestations of the tenderness, the sympathy, 
rena perience that this grace of God bringeth | ed a ie 
than the day of our birth.’ salvation to such as obey it. He was frequeutly the benignity of God? ‘The philosopher leads us 
His death took place Third month 17th, 1768,|.,abied in Gospel ener J ahh cutter to Mone tes. |*° nature, its benevolent final causes and kind con- 
after a tedious illness, which he bore with patience P By P 








a christ ets |timony to the outward coming of our Lord and oe “oer oe ee a sea a, 
See Savioug Jesus Christ, to his miraculous birth, to Bat th wee My i ed statins oll ‘aon at 
BENJAMIN TROTTER. his holy example in life, his Divine doctrine and | 7U* 0 Spostle leads u g een | Sa 


Benjamin Trotter, the son of William Trotter and | Precepts, to his death and sufferings at Jerusalem, aa a Se Soradoal toll 
Rebecca his wife, whose maiden name was Theach, | When, through his one offering he opened the |Son on this high behalf, Go to the heavens, which 
was born in Philadelpbia in the Ninth month,|¥4y for salvation of all those who believed in thom. | -anopy cin ee grandeur ioe Ti viene with 
1699. Although he was very early in life visited He was frequently from home on short joumney® | successive light, and mark his festivals with their 
by the Lord’s Holy Spirit, which tendered him,|t® attend neighbouring Yearly Meetings and the 


and reproved him for sin, yet he was at times|geveral meetings then held once a year in many | bronclogy HM »™ ne of lib: 
led astray by youthful vanities, and the corrupt) Places, yet he paid no extensive religious visits.| 94) in. in Geide, dathed with. sedecn te 
conversation of those around him. ‘This conduct} is memorial, after mentioning bis visits to most P ae oa eed with fruits for bis nena 
of his is recorded to have been “ to the grief of his |of the meetings in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and | a rene sien Gis none “ahem bother his 
pious mother, who was religiously concerned to re- /0me in the adjacent provinces, adds, he “ was not Ee which fo matin oe ot to his ear 
straits him.” much from home, being upwards of forty years a oi hh fills and delights the i J dom tn naka 
As the Lord Jesus continued to visit him in|iligent attender of our religious meetings in this ie ee , Se ectell Ok daa. - ednine 
love, with his light and grace, he, whilst still a|¢ity, zealously concerned for the maintaining a {we feck sal ales 4s eae. Ge Bt with - 
youth, yielded up his heart in obedieuce to the |Christian discipline in meekness, and true charity, |e =e ate ont a ae We tates ie - 
Divine requirings, and witnessing the baptism of Careful in the exercise of that part gene ey ak of ” seenastastion more convincing that 
repentance, the work of regeneration was mercifully | Visiting the widow and fatherless in their afilic- “God is love.” and we rest not till we ae into 
effected in him. F rst he was led to cease from |tious, and often qualified to administer relief and| aa 7 ion, sane. tims inion — f Cale 
all the evil things to which he had heretofore Consolation to their dejected minds. = ror the then ge me disci les 
yielded, and then he was concerned to fulfil every| He accumulated but little of this world’s goods, cake mocking ie A ak of — 
duty, and practice every good thivg, which his) Yet in obedience to what he deemed a Divine inti- darkened heaven, and with earth trembling beneath 
Heavenly Father required at his hands. He soon ation, he gave up his trade sometime before his coos fienh. tenants then thiertadie. tn nits ped. but 
became an example to others, by his plainness, his| decease, devoting himself wholly to what appeared faintin pi a entleien. * Waeeln td 
‘self-denial and the patient firmness with which he|bis religious duty. His friends, fearing he might ewes adeene eles is 1 en eiialiaakn cnet 
bore the scoffing and scornful mocking of those |Su%+r, offered him free access to their superabun- ccutenseith demensientta™ aah tak _ loved 
who had lately been his companions in folly and |ance, but he declined, saying bis master had pro-| but 2 God loved us, and sent his Son to 
sin. Although he endured much suffering on this|mised him that he should have enough. As he} re the aueniietiom Aer sine sine. “onl Wand 
account, yet it was as a good soldier of Jesus drew towards the close he had a conviction that it oo : ; , 
Christ, who fainted not in the conflict, nor was to, 4s near at hand, and at one of the last meetings 


be turned aside by the reproaches of the ungodly. | be attended, he spoke of his belief that his time 











It is the narrow, the self-denying path that leads 
from death to life. There is no better way. 
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: For “The Friend.” | advantage or enjoyment that is within easy reach Letter of John Barelay. 
Gold under Philadelphia and is obtainable at little cost, or perhaps some} [ am on the eve of leaving home for Brighton, 
Jacob R. Eckfeldt, the principal assayer of the|new plan of operating, that promises rich results, |jf able; for I am very poorly, ‘‘feeble and sore 
U. S. Mint at Philadelphia, has lately made some} but how often in such cases does the attempt to broken” outwardly; though I trust alive in my spirit 
jnteresting examinations which tend to show that/)realize our expectations bring disappointment, and|as ever and resigned to all that may be in store 
ld is much more widely distributed, than is gene-|show that to obtain what we aim at involves|for me. * * 
rally supposed. In a paper published in the pro-/ greater expenditure than it is worth, and frequently, Though unable to mingle with my Friends in per- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society, |too, the object sought for, when at last obtained,|son, when they come together for the sake of this 
he gives the results of these examinations, showing | proves to be little else than a glittering show. blessed cause to endeavour to strengthen one an- 
the presence of this metal in various galenas, in other’sshands in God, and to build up one another in 
metallic lead, copper, silver, antimony, &. But that holy faith once and still delivered to the saints, 
the most curious result of all is perhaps the fol- —my poor mind is as deeply, as strongly concerned 
lowiug, which seems to show that the clay under- as ever, that every part and parcel thereof, with 
lying our city and the very walls of our houses all its genuine accompaniments and fruits in prae- 
contains an appreciably quantity of this valuable tice may be maintained inviolate; and that noth- 
metal. ing may be forborne, or let fall, or slighted through 
“Underneath the paved city of Philadelphia, our degeneracy, and dimsightedness of that which 
there lies a deposit of clay, whose area, by a proba- our worthy ancients upheld through suffering. 
ble estimate, would measure over three miles square, What has our refinement, religious or civil, done 
enabling us to figure out the convenient sum of ten for us? and what has an approach or a eonde- 
square miles. The average depth is believed to scending affivity thereto done for us? Weakness 
be not less than fifteen feet. The inquiry was has inevitably followed, and even the strongest 
started whether gold was diffused in this earthy and the wisest have been utterly laid waste. Some 
bed. From a central locality which might afford are not sufficiently warned and humbled by these 


a fair assay for the whole, the cellar of the new things; and if they are they should openly ac- 
market house in Market street near Eleventh street, knowledge their error, and forsake the very ap- 


we dug out some of the clay at a depth of fourteen pearance of this track. 


feet, where it could not have been an artificial de- I am cheerfully confident, that if those to whom 
posit. ‘The weight of 130 grammes was dried and we somewhat look as watchers, as seers, as stand: 
duly treated, and yielded one-eighth of a milli- ard bearers, as counsellors, are removed (and they 
gramme of gold, a very decided quantity, on a fine are removing) to their rest,—or, if any of these 
assay balance. It was afterwards ascertained that remain, should not keep their habitations 
that the clay in its natural moisture loses about firm and undeviating, but turn aside in any re- 
fifteen per cent by drying. So that, as it lies in spect from the ancient testimony,—that He who 
the ground, the clay contains one part gold in raised up such a people as we were at the first, will 
1,224,000. never cease to raise up others, and put forth some 
“ ‘This experiment was repeated upon clay taken into the foreground—into the very seats of the un- 
from a brick-yard in the suburbs of the city, with faithful. I have seen it wonderfully in my short 
nearly the same result. day,—I have read it of those who have gone be- 
“In order to caleulate with some accuracy the fore: and therefore, let none ever throw away their 
value of this body of wealth, we cut out biocks of shield, and weakly compromise the trust devolving 
the clay, and found that on anaverage, a cubic foot on them. 
as it lies in the ground, weighs 120 pounds, as Farewell my beloved friend; may the Lord pre- 
near as may be, making the specific gravity 1.92. serve us purely to his praise. 
The assay gives seven-tenths of a grain, say three Fourth mo. 10th, 1838. 
cents worth of gold to the cubic foot. Assuming 
the data already given, we get 4180 millions of 
cubic feet of clay under our streets and houses, in 
which securely lies 126 millions of dollars. And 
if, as is pretty certaia, the corporate limits of the 
city would afford eight times this bulk of clay, we 
have more gold than has yet been brought, accord- 
ing to the statistics, from California and Australia. 
“Tt is also apparent that every time a cart-load 
of clay is hauled out of a cellar, enough gold goes 
with it to pay for the carting. And if the bricks 
which front our houses could have brought to their 
surface in the form of gold-leaf, the amount of 
gold which they contain, we should have the glit- 
tering show of two square inches on every brick.” 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the expense 
of separating the gold from the clay is many times 
as great as the value of it after it is obtained, and 
yet, if a person owning one hundred acres of land 
underlaid with clay as auriferous as that under 
this city, were told that under his farm and within 
a few feet of the surface there was to be found a 
quantity of gold amounting in value to two million 
of dollars, his first thought would probably be to 
dig down and obtain it ; but upon counting the cost 
he would find that there would be scarcely enough 
of the precious metal in avy given quantity of 
the clay to pay for digging it out and hauling 

































Selected. 
THE WAY BY WHICH HE LED THEE. 


When we reach a quiet dwelling 
On the strong, eternal hills, 

And our praise to Him is swelling 
Who the vast creation fills; 

When the paths of prayer and duty, 
And affliction, all are trod, 

And we wake and see the beauty, 
Of our Saviour and our God :— 














While we have the palms of glory 
Through the long eternal years, 
Shall we e’re forget the story 
Of our mortal griefs and fears ? 
Shall we e’er forget the sadness 
And the clouds that hung so dim, 
When our hearts are filled with gladness, 
And our tears are dried by Him? 
















































Shall the ‘memory be banished 
Of his kindness and his care, 
When the wants and woes are vanished 
Which he loved to soothe and share ? 
All the way by which he led us, 
All the grievings which he bore; 
All the patient love he taught us, 
Shall we think of them no more ? 














Yes! we surely shall remember 
How he quickened us from death — 
How he fanned the dying ember 
With his Spirit’s glowing breath : 
We shall read the teoder meaning 
Of the sorrows and alarms, 
As we trod the desert, leaning 
On his everlasting arms. 


And His rest will be the dearer 
When we think of weary ways, 
And His light will seem the clearer 
As we muse on cloudy days. 
Oh, ’twill be a glorious morrow 
To a dark and stormy day! 

We shall recollect our sorrow, 
As the dreams that pass away. 


ose 





















An apparent singularity accounted for —It is 
generally well known that birds are very active 
agents in the extension of vegetation, and that fruit 
and flowers are, to a great extent, rendered pro- 
lifie by the inseets which visit their blossoms. Bat 
few people are aware of the means through which 
fish are formed in lakes and ponds which are not 
connected with other waters. Here, also, an in- 
sect is the principal agent. The large water- 
beetle, which is in the habit of feeding upon the 













Selected. 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 

BY WILLIAM MAJOR, OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
The flowers that skirt the mountain brow, 
The summer cloud that dims the sky, 

The starry heavens, with brilliant brow, 
Proclaim a tale of mystery : 
Itis the Beautiful. 






















The dew-drops bright that life distil, 
The streamlet’s voice that sweetly sings, 
The cascade’s fall, the murmuring rill, 
The tuneful bird, on airy wings : 
O yes, how Beautiful! 


up the stems of bushes, &c., out of the water, 
sufficiently high to enable it to take wing. In 
these circumstances it has been caught, and on 
being put into the water, has been found to give 
out the spawn with which it had gorged itself pre- 
vious to taking flight, both in a digested and undi- 
gested state; so that on trial it has been found 
that it produced fish of various kinds. 







The green leaf’s bloom, in Beauty’s prime, 
The yellow, too, though not so fair, 
Loved Music’s notes in pealing chime, 
The ocean’s roar, the storm, the air: 
Declare the Beautiful. 


































The infant's smile, the laughing eye, 
The sighs that mourn, the tears that flow; 
The fair one’s witching ecstacy ; 
All, all on man their charms bestow : 
And they are Beautiful. 


No two things differ more than hurry and dis- 
patch. Hurry is the mark of a weak mind, dis- 
patch of a strong one. A weak man in office, 
like @ squirrel in 9 cage, is labouring to little pur- 
pose, and in constant motion without getting a job; 
hence like a turnstile, he is in — ares way; 
r cae oie talks a great deal, but says very little; into 
it away, to say nothing of the expensive processes ae py es eel — every fing, but sees jase nothing: and has a 
it would have to be submitted to in order to sepa- i at is hundred irons in the fire but very few of them are 
rate the gold. ‘Thus is it often in the affairs of} The times may look dark to sense, but faith says| hot, and with those few that are he only burns his 
life. We sometimes fancy that we see some great|it shall be well with the righteous. fingers. 


Who, then, so void of Christian love, 
*Mid scenes sublime, and Beauty's grace, 
As not to praise our God above, 








spawn of fish, occasionally in the evening climbs. 
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For “The Friend.” |bheen her associttes. Her father died, and the 


Musings and Memories. daughter when about sixteen, was exposed to a temp- 
PREACHING BY EXAMPLE. tation, which if yielded to, would have been her 
Many conscientious christians who are not called/ruin. The temptation was no doubt attractive to 





ue 


| animals; and having further increased my crew by 
jthe addition of two Danes and one Esquimanuy 


hunter, we put to sea on the 22nd, and stood 
Northward with a fair wind. On the morning of 


to the work of vocally upholding and advocating) her in her weak and unregenerate condition, and|the 23rd, we entered Melville Bay. On the fol. 


the gospel of Christ Jesus, are yet efficient preach-| whilst hesitating and unsettled, the following in- 
ers thereof in life and conversation. Some by|cident occured. She was sitting with her mother 
their humble, self-denying example, when sur-|one evening, when they observed a moth fluttering 
rounded by the votaries of pride, of fashion and and playing round the candle, until at last the 
of self-indulgence ;—some by their honest, upright flame caught it, and burned its wings, so, that it 
dealings in the walks of trade and business, when|soon expired in apparent agony. Whilst musing 
most around them seem grasping after all they can on this, her mother said, ‘‘ How like incautious 
gather of the world’s goods, without respect to the| youth! playing round the flame till drawn within 
law of doing to others as they would others should its power, caught and consumed.” ‘The incident 
do to them;—some by cheerful content in poverty;/\and the remark of her mother, were effectual, 
some by holy resignation in sickness and sorrow.| through the accompanying visitations of the Lord's 
These all are teaching the great lessons of christian) Holy Spirit, for her spiritual awakening. She 
principle,—these all are preachers of righteous-| turned from the seductive attractions, sought com- 
ness, in a greater or lesser degree to those around| fort and strength in the Lord Jesus, became his 
them. faithful follower, and in life and conversation, as 

I was recently struck with a remark made by a 
religious man, to one who complained to him of| powerfully through her day. 
the distance which he lived from the place of wor-| 
ship. The complainer was deemed a pious mapn,|an ancient family and considerable estate, was for 
one who was diligent in bis attendance at religious many years disgracefully addicted to drunken- 


lowing day at three o'clock P. M., we passed the 
Sabine Islands; thence we made a direct courte 
for Cape York, which was reached at five o’clock 
P. M., of the 25th. 

Our passage through Melville Bay was remarks. 
ble. No field ice was seen until we reached within 
afew miles of Cape York, when we encountered 
narrow stream, which under a full press of sail 
was bored without difficulty. We were only fifty. 
five hours in effecting the passage of the bay. 

Standing close in under Cape York, I kept a 
careful watch from aloft for Esquimaux, and soop 
had the gratification to discover a group of them 
moving down toward the beach. ‘he schooner 
being hove to I went ashore, and was met by Hans, 


‘well as by the ministry of the gospel, preached| Dr. Kane’s runaway boy, and other natives. Hans 


quickly recognized Sonutag and myself, and hay- 


Rees Prichard, a Welsh clergyman, a man of|ing expressed a wish to go with us, I took him, 


together with his wife and child, his hunting equip- 
ment and two dogs, on board and again stood 


meetings, although he lived six miles from the|ness. Over this debasing weakness, he was at last| northward. 


house in which they were held. On this occasion, | victorious, and attributed his restoration to the ex- 
however, he spoke of the distance he had to travel,| ample of his pet goat. This animal was extremely 
whilst some of the members had but a few steps| attached to him and followed him wherever he 
to walk. His religious friend to whom he cowm-| went, until on a certain occasion in a tavern, Rees 
plaived, told him to remember that he had weekly| poured a quantity of ale down its throat. ‘he 
the privilege of preaching a sermon siz miies\ poor creature suffered much from this intoxicating 
long. To all the residents by the road-side,—to all| beverage, and never afterwards could its master 
those he met or passed on his way,—he upheld by| induce it to enter the inn door. It would follow 
example the duty of assembling tor the worship of| him in his daily visits of degradation to the very 
Almighty God. ‘These silent sermons may have/entrance, and wait without, until he was ready to 
been blessed to many. We have it on record that|return. ‘his rational action of the goat, awakened 
a meeting of the Society of Friends in one of the|the master to reflection. If the beast could thus 
southern states, which had by the moving away to) resist all the entreaties and even commands of its 
the western states of many members, and the re-| master to enter the place where he had been made 
missness in spiritual zeal of some who remained,|to partake of the intoxicating cup, how degraded 
been entirely dropt, was resusciated through the|/ must the man be, who endowed with reason and 
faithfulness of one young woman, who regularly) with a soul to be saved or lost, willingly day after 
on the old meeting days went and satin the old|day suffered himself to enter, though he knew it 
house. Her diligence preached with prevailing} would be to debase his manhood and stupefy 
power. Some who beheld her going, were stirred up| that reason which raised him above the beasts that 
thereby, and others who heard of it, led to consider| perish. ‘This reflection awakened him to consider 
their own responsibility, as dependent creatures,| his condition. Reformation in respect to tempe- 
and the duty they owed to to their Almighty Care-|rance soon followed, and by the grace of God, the 
taker, to offer him worship and praice for the un-| work of regeneration seemed to spring from that 
numbered blessings received at his hands, were|same incident, and through the baptisms of repen- 
drawn by a heartfelt sense of duty to meet with|tance and the renewings of the Holy Ghost, he wit- 
her. nessed the new birth under holiness, the end where- 

Of prevailing preaching through pious and ex-| of is everlasting life. 
emplary conduct, we have many instances recorded, 
some of which have been already noted in these 
Musings and Memories. We have also authentic OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THK VOYAGE, 
accounts, in which the actions of the irrational) Henry Grinnell, farvishes the New York Com- 
portions of animated nature, have been through) mercial with the subjoined letter from Dr. Isaac 
the divine blessing, made subservient to the great/[. Hayes, giving an account of his Exploring Ex- 
work of the soul’s salvation. Barbara Hoyiand,| pedition: 
who in after life was a valuable minister of the 

ospel in our religious society, received an awaken- 
Ing visitation in early life, a visitation, which 
through the Lord’s grace saved her, as she sup-| My Dear Sir.—I have the pleasure to send you 
posed, from utter ruin. She was brought up iu the/ the following account of the proceedings of the ex- 
observance of the rites and ceremonies of the|pedition to the Arctic seas, under my command ; 
Church of England by her parents, and being early | subsequent to the 14th of August, 1860. My let- 
in life favoured with the visitations of Divine Grace, | ter from Upernavik to the contributors to the Ex- 
she manifested some seriousness, and religious tev-| pedition bearing the above date, will have in. 
derness of spirit. When twelve years of age, she|structed you of my movements up to that time. 
was sent by her parents to a dancing school, through} We sailed from Upernavik on the 16th of Au- 
theinfluence of which, and the young persons she was| gust, 1860; but calms detained us on our way to 
introduced to there, a very serious change for the|'l'essuissak, and we did not reach the latter place 
worse took place in her character. Her father too| until the 21st. Having there increased the num- 
late, discovered it, and sought earnestly to break|ber of our dogs by the addition of the interpre- 
up all her intercourse with those who had there}ter’s team, making a complement of twenty-five 
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At 7 o'clock of the morning of the 26th we 
were brought up by a heavy ice pack, twenty miles 
South of Smith’s Strait. ‘There being a high sea 
setting directly upon the ice, and the air being 
thick with falling snow, we lost no time in plying 
to windward, and having obtained a good offing, 
hove to, to await better weather. 

The wind soon fell to calm: the clouds broke 
during the night, and on the morning of the 27th 
we rounded the ice, in shore, and, under a light 
N. E. wind, stood out toward the centre of the 
strait, which we entered at 9 o'clock, Pp. M. Here 
we met a heavy pack through which no practica- 
ble lead could be distinguished. 

Our examination of its margin with the view of 
finding an opening was cut short by a heavy 
gale, which broke suddenly upon us from the N. K. 
The bergs being very thick about us we could not 
heave to; and we run great risk of losing every 
exposed sail. The gale lasted, with very Itttle 
abatement in its volume, during the 28th and 29th, 
On the morning of the 30th, having carried away 
the foresail, we were glad to reach a small cove 
twelve miles South of Cape Alexander, and there 
dropped anchor in four fathoms water. Here I 
obtained an excellent view from an elevation of 
1200 feet. The pack appeared to be impenetrable, 
and very little water was to be seen along the 
West shore. I determined, however, to attempt 
the passage. 

I had scarcely returned from my journey to the 
mountain when the gale again set in from the 
same quarter, and with a violence which I had 
scarcely seen equalled. On the morning of the 
31st we were driven from our moorings and in the 
effort to save our anchor we were forced upon & 
group of ice-bergs which had drifted in with the 
current, and carried away our jib boom. The 
wind moderated soon afterward, and we once more 
entered the strait, but the gale setting in again, 
the fore gaff was broken in wearing, and being 
now obliged to heave to, we were a third time 
driven out of the strait, to seek shelter behind Cape 
Alexander. 

Damages having been repaired, we again en- 
tered the strait on the evening of September Ist. 
Discovering no lead through the ice to the west- 
ward, we bore up for Littleton Island, with the 
hope of finding near the more solid ice higher up the 
strait a more practicable opening. The gale still 
continuing to blow with great force, and being 
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under reduced canvas, we made but little head-| particularly do I regret that we could not reach! was peculiarly in harmony with his active and en- 
way. the West coast. That coast was wholly unap-jterprising spirit. His offer was accepted, and he 
Littleton Island was reached September 2nd.|proachable with a sailing vessel. * left the vessel on the 22d of December, with a 
Being unable to penetrate the ice to the westward,| ‘The weather continued boisterous throughout/sledge and nine dogs, accompanied by the Esqui- 
I determined to work up the coast to Cape Hather- |the Autumn; and indeed during the greater part of|maux Hans, intending to make the journey and 
ton, with the hope cf there finding the ice more|the Winter. In consequence of the repeated gales|return during the moonlight period then settin 
open. the water off the harbour was not frozen over un-|in. It is my sad duty to inform you that he died 
The undertaking was necessarily attended with|til March, so that sledge travelling to the north-| while absent. 
considerable risk to the vessel, on account of the| ward was impracticable during the month of Oc-| It appears that from Hans’s report, that the 
heavy fields of ice lying off Littleton Isiand. The) tober, at which time I had expected to carry out|immediate cause of Sonntag’s death was cold, 
schooner frequently came in collision of ice fields| provision depots for use in the Spring. Sonntag|Hans upon his return stated that they travelled 
from fifteen to twenty feet in thickness. The|made an attempt to reach Rensselaer Harbour in|the first day to Sutherland Island, where they en- 
quarter-inch iron plate on the cutwater was torn| November, and although the darkness of the winter|camped in a snow hut, and were there detained 
off, and the false stern was carried away. Soon|had then set in, he was baffled by the open waters.|two days. Their next camp was at Sorfalik, a de- 
afterward we encountered a severe “ nip,” and be-| While the daylight lasted we were profitably|serted Esquimaux station on the coast, fifteen 
fore the rudder could be shipped, the two lower|employed. A survey of the harbour and adjacent| miles below Cape Alexander where they built an- 
pintels were broken off. coasts were made by the joint labours of Messrs.|other snow hut. They set off next day directly 
In this crippled condition it was impossible to [Stantag, McCormick, Dodge and Radcliff. In|for Northumberland Island. The ice, although 








































make further headway, and, after extricating|September, Sonntag put up in the observatory,|covered with light snow, appeared to be sufficiently 
ourselves from the ice, we ran down into Hartstein| the fine pendulum apparatus, constructed expressly|strong. A. Sonntag walked in advance of the 
bay and anchored. During the 3rd, 4th and 5th | for the expedition by Messrs. Bond, of Boston, and|sledge, and when about five miles from the land 
of September the wind blew with great force from |a full set of satisfactory experiments were obtained.|he come upon thin ice and broke through. Hans 
the same quarter as before. On the 4th, I reached, | ‘lhe magnetic instruments were subsequently placed | assisted him out of the water, and they immedi- 
with much difficulty, Littleton Island in a whale|in the same building, and observations were there|ately put back for Sorfalik. Before that place 
boat, and obtained a view to the Westward from | made from time totime. A meteorologic observa-|was reached Sonntag was insensible, and he died 
an elevation of some four hundred feet. The oe was erected on shore, and observations were|soon afterward. His remains were subsequently 
was very heavy to the West and Southwest—a/there recorded three times daily, with several in-| brought to the vessel, and were interred near the 
thick impenetrable pack—but to the Northward,'struments. A bi-hourly record was kept near the| observatory. 
along the land, it was loose, and the prospect of| vessel, with a single instrument. Hans succeeded in reaching Esquimaux; but 
working Westward from Cape Hatherton was en-| I may mention that all the instruments have|by over-driving and injudicious management, five 
couraging. been well compared. A survey of John’s glacier|of the dogs were killed, and the remaining four 
On the 6th the wind fell tocalm. The boats|}was made by Sonntag and myself in October.|were permanently injured. I had now only six 
were got out and we pulled up to Littleton Island ;| This glacier which was discovered and named by|animals. The Esquimaux came to the vessel some 
but two days had completely changed the positiou| Dr. Kane, approaches the sea through a deep val-| weeks later, and from them I obtained by purchase, 
of the ice. Between Littleton Island and Cape/ley, and its face is two miles from the sea. The/a sufficient number to make two teams of seven 
Hatherton there was no open water, nor was there | angles, not yet reduced, obtained in October were| each. 
any visible from the top of that island tothe North-|repeated by myself last June, and they show a/ It was not until late in March that the ice 
west, West, or Southwest. Unable to advance,!cousiderable movement of the glacier. The sur-|formed around Cape Oblsen, and the land being 
and fearful of being frozen in, we again extricated|vey of this glacier was further continued by mejtoo mountainous for sledge travelling, | was not, 
the vessel from the ice and ran back into Hartstein late in October, with a party of five persons; Ijuntil that time, able to set out northward. At 
bay. ascended to the mer de glace, and travelled eastward |that period I made a preliminary journey to Fog 
Everything about us now began to wear a wintry | fifty miles. Our greatest elevation was 4,500 feet,| Harbour, and there established a provision depot. 
aspect. The temperature had fallen to eighteen|the temperature at which elevation was 15 deg.| I availed myself of this opportunity to visit 
degrees below freezing. Thick snow had been|lower than at the level of the sea. Rensselaer Harbour, Dr. Kane’s winter quarters. 
falling at intervals since August 25th. Ourdecks| The winter was passed in health and comfort,| No vestige of the Advance was discovered. She 
were covered with ice, the sails and rigying were|We were fortunate in capturing upward of 200|had probably drifted out to sea with the ice, Du- 
so stiff with it that they could barely be worked, |reindeer, which kept both ourselves and the dogs|ring this journey the coldest temperatures of the 
the schooner's sides were lined with a thick crust,/constantly supplied with fresh food. cruise were recorded. On one day the thermo- 
and large masses of ice had accumulated on the| The winter brought, however, some serious mis-| meter sank to 664 degrees, and on another to 68 
cutwater and forward rigging. ‘he navigable|fortunes. A disease which had been prevailing in|degrees below zero. We camped at night on this, 
season was clearly drawing to a close. North Greeuland during the last few years, broke|as well as on all subsequent journeys, in the snow 
Northeast gales detained us during the 7th and|out among the dogs, and of the fine pack which| hut of the Esquimaux. 
8th, and the temperature continuing to fali I/1 had taken from the Danish settlement, only| Active preparations had been making since 
deemed it imprudent again to enter the ice, and ac-|eleven animals remained alive on the 20th of De-|Jauvuary, for the spring campaign, and we were 
cordingly we went into wivter quarters on the 9th,;cember. You are well aware that my plans of ex-|ready for the final start on the 4th of April. The 
in a bight, at the head of Hartstein bay. ‘The|plorations were wholly based upon dogs as a means|chiet equipment consisted of a metallic life-boat, 
schooner was moored by four hawsers, forty yards/|of transport across the ice, and situated as 1 was—|twenty feet in length, mounted upon runners, pro- 
from shore, in seven fathoms water. ‘he sails|on the east side of the strait and ninety miles fur-| visions for a boat’s crew of six persons for five 
were unbent and the topmasts housed, and after|ther south than [ had anticipated, | became seri-| months, provisions for seven persons and fourteen 
giving the crew a holiday, our winter preparations| ously apprehensive for the success of the approach-|dogs for six weeks, together with a careful a:low- 
were commenced, ‘The stores were deposited in a|ing effort. ance stock of fuel for the above named period. 
house built for the purpose on shore. ‘The hold} My party being necessarily small, I could not|We started from the vessel on the above men- 
was converted into a comfortable room for the men, | send into the field more than a boat’s crew of able-|tioned date, with our entire equipment, the boat 
and the upper deck was housed over with board-.| bodied men, and these I had always considered as} and its cargo being drawn by the whole available 
Owing to bad weather, three weeks elapsed before| merely auxiliary to the dogs, and without the dogs|ship’s company and fourteen dogs. Radcliff with 
these arrangements were completed. altogether unavailable for the service to be per-|two men was left in charge of the vessel. 
_ Our winter harbour, which lL named Port Foulke, | formed. oe 
in hovour of Wm. Parker Foulke, of Philadelpbia,| My anxiety was fully shared by A. Sonntag, 
was well sheltered, except to the Southwest. Ob-/|the astronomer to the expedition, and my able se- 
servations made by Sonntag, at the observatory|cond in command. He early volunteered to golof Christ, on the present state of our religious so- 
erected on shore near the vessel, gave its position, |south to endeavour to open communication with |czety. 
latitude 78° 17’ 41” N., longitude 72° 30’ 57” W.,| the Esquimaux of Northumberland Island, with} It hath often appeared to me, when solemnly pon- 
twenty miles further South than Dr. Kane's wivter|the hope of obtaining dogs. His former experi-|dering on the original and present state of our so- 
quarters, and distant from it by the coast ninety|ence when with Dr. heat had familiarised him|ciety, that it is with us as it was with Israel for- 
miles, with all the phases of Arctic travel, and no one|merly. They were delivered out of Egypt by a 
I need hardly say that I deeply regret that we|could have been better fitted for the task. Be-|mighty arm, yet they turned away from the Lord, 
could not attain a higher latitude with the vessel,|sides the usefulness of the proposed journey, it|and desired in their hearts to be assimilated with, 








For “ The Friend.” 
A few considerations for the humble followers 
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and likened to the nations they were to be cleanly The rebels have fortified Columbus on the Mississippi 
arated from. Then the Lord, after they had aon They number about 10,000 at that point. Gen. 
falfilled the desire of their hearts,-by various ways ollicoffer’s army of 6,000 men, was falling back to 
= : mote 4 YS|Cumberland. There were large bodies of rebels at 
brought them into great tribulation, (a natural con-| Bowling Green, and other points, and it is reported they 
sequence of their having forsaken the Lord their| were suffering greatly from sickness. John O. Brecken- 
God,) and bumbling them,—even as Manasseh| ridge publishes a card in the Louisville Courier, avow- 
was hambled,—they were glad to return, and seek oo to resign his seat in the U. S. Senate. 
. gagement near Leesburg, Va., on the 21st 
the God of their fathers. Thus, although they inst., proves to have been a most sanguinary and disas- 
were often brought low, and reduced in numbers)trous affair. The number of Federal troops engaged was 
and strength, yet he did not utterly forsake them, | about 1700, and their loss in killed, wounded and mis- 
for David's sake, and for the sake of their fathers, | 5n& Wis ps bony care hace oe pores + aa 
but corrected them in measure, until they renewed Bank’s forces crossed into Virginia sae dn battle, but 
theircovenant with him, and cleaved closely untohim.| a1; were subsequently withdrawn to the Maryland side 
No doubt there were then many who were much| of the Potomac. 
grieved with their many departures, as Jeremiah} The rebels have retreated to a greater distance from 
was, when be lamented and bemoaned them, ai-|tbeermy lines near Wesbington, ll thir troops have 
though, he separated not himself from them. Even ards, and there seems to be no consid rable body of 
so now, and in this day, the exercised servants of southerts troops eiatir dies Centreville. ° . 
the Lord, deeply deplore the many departures from| The blockade of the Potomac, by the rebels, being 
the Truth, in members of our society. Yet I be-| now complete, the rail road from Baltimore is the only 
lieve if these mourners keep their places, they will A aoe —— for the army can. reach 
often see the hand of power with them for thir co pgp ioe a ne ee 
posed to construct a rail road to Nottingham, on the 
strength and help, although they may not, as the} 
faithful could not formerly, be enabled to save son 
or daughter. Oh! Friends, let us cleave closer and 
closer to the Lord, and as ability is afforded, in- 
tercede with him, that after he has executed his 


Patnxent, this being a place which propellers and 
schooners from the North can reach in safety. 

righteous judgment in the earth, he may bring forth 

a people to his praise. 
























































































































































Un the 26th a large fleet of war vessels and steam 
transports, was at anchor in Hampton Roads, destined 
for an attack on some part of the southern coast. There 
are in the expedition thirty-one large transport vessels, 
conveying over 12,000 troops, with their arms, provi- 
sions, &c., sixteen steam war vessels, with ten other 
ships of war, carrying in all about 400 guns. 

Southern Items.—The injury sustained by the United 
States blockading squadron at New Orleans, in the 
night attack on the 11th ult., was not very serious. 
Tne battering ram sent down by the rebels struck the 
U. S. steamer Richmond, and forced a hole in the ship's 
side, but did not sink ber. To avoid the fire ships, all 
the squadron got under weigh and drifted down the 
river, in doing which they grounded onthe bar. The 
Richmond, Preble and Vincennes, were towed off the 
next day by the steamer M’Clellan, which arrived oppor- 
tunely. The Nightingale was still xground, but it was 
supposed, would be got off. It was necessary to throw 
off sume of the guus of the Vincennes in order to make 
her float. Not one person was killed or wounded in the 
squadron. One of the large cutters was sunk by the 
rafh. 

The rebels appear to have been the greater sufferers 
in the night attack upon the Federal forces on Santa 
Rosa Island. They lost by their own statement 100 men, 
killed, wounded and missing. That of the Federal 
troops was 69 men. 

A southern Commercial Convention, recently in ses- 
sion at Macon, Georgia, adopted unanimously, a resolu- 
If you would not be foiled by temptation do not tion, recommending the Contederate Congress to sus- 

c di ths He i : btl pend the collection of import duties, and to throw the 
enter into @ dispute with Satan. He Is too subtle a) Dorts of the Confederacy open for free trade with all 
sophist to hold an argument with. Dispute not, 


friendly nations. A resolution was also adopted, re- 
but fight. If you enter into a parley with Satan, | questing Congress to alter and adjust coins, weights and 
you half give him the victory. 



































8. C. 
East Shelby, Orleans Co., N. Y., Tenth mo. 18th, 1861. 























Sorry for Him.—A rich man, in a costly car- 
riage, by careless driving, brought his carriage 
against the wagon of a labourer. It was the rich 
man’s fault that the two vehicles came in collision. 
The labourer’s wagon was heavily loaded, but he 
gave more than half the road. The man in the 
carriage abused him sadly, while they were extri- 
cating the vehicle. When he had driven on, the 
companion of the labourer said, ‘I should not 
have taken his abuse so patiently.” 

“ Poor fellow, I am sorry for him,” said the la- 
bourer. 

“ Poor! he is worth nearly half a million, and 
is laying up more every day.” 

“ He is not laying up anything in heaven, and 
I am afraid he never will. He is to be pitied!” 
























































































































measures, to a decimal ratio. 

Western Virginia.—On the 24th, the election was held 
for a division of the State, as directed by the last Con- 
vention. The vote was not a full one, owing to the pre- 
valent disturbances, but so far as cast was strongly in 
favour of the division. Thirty-nine counties are in- 
cluded in the proposed new State of Kanawha. A con- 
siderable rebel force which had collected at Romney 
was attacked and dispersed on the night of the 26th, 
the rebels losing their cannon, wagons and camp equip- 
age. Itis believed the campaign in this region is nearly 
over, and that the main body of the rebel forces is re- 
moved to the upper Potomac or into Kentucky. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 401. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 225. 

Telegraph to the Pacific.—This important line of com- 
munication has now been opened from New York to 
San Francisco. The first message sent over the wires 
was from Chief Justice Shippen, of California, to Presi- 
dent Lincoln. There is now a continuous line from Cape 
Race to San Francisco, which will probably at no distaut 
day be extended, via Behring’s Straits, to the mouth of 
the Amoor River, to which point the Russian government 
is already constructing a line, commencing at Moscow. 

The Creek Indians.—It appears by Arkansas papers 
that a portion of the Creek Indians have refused to join 
the rebels, and have raised the United States flag at 
North Fork. They are said to be assembled to the num- 
ber of 1700. A regiment of Confederate troops, and a 











SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The Progress of the Siruggle.—In 
Missouri, at the latest dates, Gen. Fremont’s army was 
still in pursuit of the rebels under Gen. Price, who con- 
tinued their retreat towards Arkansas. On the 24th 
ult., Gen. Fremont’s advanced guard of 300 men, com- 
manded by Major Zagoni, made a charge upon 2,000 
rebels in their camp at Springfield, routing and driving 
them from the town. The loss of the Federal troops 
was not great. The rebel army at Fredrickton, Madi- 
son County, had been surprised and routed by ua de- 
tachment of the Federal troops. About 200 of the 
rebels were killed. The Federal troops had forty- 
six men killed and wounded. The rebels retreated to- 
wards the southern border of the state. There appear to 
be now no large bodies of rebels under arms, except the 
armies of Price, M’Cullough and Thompson, in the 
southern portion of the State. Itis confidently asserted, 
that Gen. Fremont’s removal has been finally determined 
upon, and that he will be succeeded by Gen. Hunter. 
It is said that the Administration have come to this 
conclusion with great reluctance, and not until full 
proofs had been obtained, of Gen. Fremont’s incompe- 
tence for so important and responsible a command. His 
patriotism and integrity are not doubted. 

No serious conflict has yet taken place in Kentucky. 


















































large body of Indian allies had gone to reduce them to 
submission. 

Rebel Communications with Europe.—Mexico is now the 
channel through which the rebels communicate wit 
Europe. It is said they have established regular monthly 
mails, and British mail steamers carry their letterg 
acrossto England. Therebel commissioners, Mason and 
Slidell, it is now understood, sailed from a Mexican port, 
and are on their way to Europe. A letter from Key 
West, states that they were at Cardenas, Cuba, on the 
16th ult. 

The Grain Markets—The following were the quota- 
tions on the 28th ult. New York.—Sales of 475,000 
bushels of wheat, a $1.18 a $1.22, for Chicago spring; 
$1.30 a $1.33, for red state, and $1.42 a $1.46, for white 
Michigan. Rye, 75 cts. a 80 cts.; Oats, 40 cts. a 41; 
yellow corn, 61 cts. a 62. Philadelphia.—Red wheat, 
$1.31 a $1.33; white, $1.45 a $1.50; rye, 73 cts. ; oats, 
38 cts. a 40; corn, prime, 62. 

Foreign.—Liverpool dates to the 16th ult. The Earl 
Russell, in @ speech at Newcastle on American affairs, 
said he could not see that harmony could be restored 
either by the surrender or subjugation of the South, 
The English Government, he says, has no iramediate 
power or interest in the matter, but must watch closely 
what happens, and if the occasion offers, use its influence 
in the cause of freedom and humanity. 

The last steamer took out the news that the French 
Chambers of Commerce w.re memorializing the Em- 
peror to recognize the Southern Confederacy and to 
raise the blockade. The Daily News says that the ac- 
counts are from trustworthy sources in Paris, who ex- 
press confidence that the Emperor contemplates the re- 
cognition, the want of cotton being severely felt. 

The London Shipping Gazette, speaking on the same 
subject, says that France and England must act strictly 
together, and argues that their recognition would carry 
with it an amount of weight and moral influesce which 
would set up the Southern Confederacy. 

The Queen of Madagascar is dead. Her son has been 
proclaimed King, and formally demanded a French pro- 
tectorate. 

The Liverpool markets for cotton and breadstuffs 
were active and prices advancing. The stock of Ameri- 
can cotton was reduced to 380,000 bales. 

The potato crop in England this year, is said to be 
the finest that has been produced for several years past. 

A proclamation was published in Warsaw on the 14th, 
declaring Poland in a state of siege. The military oc« 
cupied the public squares of Warsaw. The cotton fac- 
tories of Spain were closed on account of the scarcity 
of the raw material. 

The Census of Canada.—The revised returns of the 
census of Canada, for 1861, give the following result. 





Canada West, 1,395,222 
Canada East, . 1,103,666 
Total, 2,498,888 


The population of the principal cities is as follows: 
Montreal, 90,498; Quebec, 51,109; Toronto, 44,743; 
Hamilton, 19,086; Oitawa, 14,669; Kingston, 13,743; 
Loudon, 11,555. 





RECEIPTS. 

Received from Jesse Hall, Agt., O.. $2, vol. 34; for 
James Steer, $2, vol. 34; for Jchn M. Smith and Jos. 
Walton, $2 each, vol. 35; from Wm. Rlackburn, Pa, 
$2.50, vol. 35; from J. M. Albertson, Pa., $2, vol. 34; 
from G. M. Eddy, Agt., Mass., $2, vol. 35 ; for Chas. W. 
Howland, $1 to 52, vol. 34; for Saml. Tucker and Benj. 


Tucker, $1 each, to 26 vol. 35; from C. P. Dilworth, Pa., 
33 cents. 





A stated meeting of the Female Society of Philadel- 
phia for the Relief and Employment of the Poor, will be 
held at the House of Industry, No. 112 North Seventh 
Street, at 34 o’clock, Seventh day,-Eleventh mo. 2nd. 
JuLianna Ranpo.pn, Clerk. 
| Tenth mo. 28th, 1861. 

a 

Marriep, at Friend's Meeting House, Chester, Dela- 
ware Co., Pa., on the 7th of Eleventh mo., 1860, Isaac 
H. Tuompson, of Harford Co., Md.,and Annix W., daugh- 
ter of Thomas Y. Hutton, of the former place. 
—, at Attleborough, Bucks Co., on the 17th 
ultimo, CHaRLEs ALBERTSON, of Philadelphia, to Mencir, 
daughter of Aaron and Sarah C. Eastburn of Newtown 
Township, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 








